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Ghe South African Outlook 


The atheism of Marxian Communism is of course a 
nial of the fundamental Christian belief in God and 
S sovereisgnity over all—including the world of econom- 
S; but we Christians may remember with thankful- 
ess, aS we must note with humility, that Soviet 
nciples about racial equality and Soviet repudiation of 
e exploitation of man by man are nearer by far to the 
stian ethic than anything we have established in the 
fest. 

Rev. Charles I. McLaren, M.D., Korean missionary of the 
oreign Mission Board of the Presbyterian Church of Australia. 


* * * * 


fore openings for Non-Europeans. 

Valuable and practical suggestions as to additional spheres in 
yhich Africans could well be employed were made by Senator 
elsh in the Upper House recently. There are so many people 
vho would agree in a general way that more opportunities ought 
9 be found for them in the service of their own people if the 
vide-spread sense of frustration which affects more especially 
hose who are receiving higher education is to be removed. They 
e in full accord with the opinion expressed by the fifth report 
f the Centlivres commission that “the machinery of state will 
jork more smoothly if the officers administering that machinery 
seep in close touch with all sections of the community ; this is 
nly possible if due regard is paid to the fact that the community 
consists of both Europeans and Non-Europeans and that where 
yractical, Europeans should be served by Europeans and Non- 
juropeans by Non-Europeans.” But they ask what posts there 
re other than those involving routine or unskilled work, which 
hey could fill efficiently. Senator Welsh had two specific pro- 
yosals to make, both of them eminently suitable. He suggested, 
irst of all, that Natives could very usefully be employed as public 
yrosecutors in Native Courts. These courts deal only with 
Native cases and employment in them would harness for the 
yublic good the very real gift which the African has for legal 
york, which as things are is given practically no scope. It is a 
ommon custom in the High Court of the High Commission 
Territories to associate selected Africans with the judge in trying 
ases and the testimony of the distinguished men who have pre- 
ided over this court in recent years is that the work of these 
ssociates has been most ably done and has contributed greatly 
o the administration of justice. 

* * * * 
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The Senator’s second suggestion was that Non-Europeans 
should be trained as shorthand writers and employed to record 
evidence in Native Commissioners’ Courts. This also, we be- 
lieve, has been done for many years in Basutoland in connection 


with the annual meetings of the Basutoland council, and with’, 


entire satisfaction. Complaints are so frequent as to the long 
delays in bringing trials to a conclusion, and the excuse generally 
is that there is a great dearth of shorthand writers. “ Most 


trials” argued Senator Welsh, “concern Natives and surely 


there can be no objection to Natives recording evidence in Native 
cases. If shorthand writers were used the time spent by Magis- 
trates on the bench would be reduced by more than half and their 
usefulness would be more than doubled. In the aggregate the’ 
time saved would be enormous and the administration of justice 
would not only be accelerated but improved.” 
* * * 

B.E.S.L. and African ex-Soldiers. 

The treatment of African ex-soldiers in the Northern Trans- 
vaal has been the subject of a special investigation by officials of 
the British Empire Service League, following complaints about 


* 


delays in the part of D.S.D.C.s (Discharged Soldiers Demobili- * 
The Bantu Welfare _ 


sation Committees) in dealing with cases. 
Trust and the Non-European Army Services contributed £2,500 
to enable this investigation to be carried out. An African in- 
vestigator travels long distances, in one case 133 miles, to inter- 
view ex-soldiers individually. In the Louis Trichardt area he 
handled 155 cases in seven months. Additional D.S.D.C.s 
have been appointed in the Eastern Transvaal area, which save 
applicants long and expensive journeys. Meetings of African 
ex-service men have also been attended by the Organisers and 
Investigators who have been able to satisfy them on many points 
of doubt. There is a move on foot to appoint Sub-Committees 
for Africans in every Branch of the B.E.S.L. where the number 
of ex-service Africans warrants it. ‘These 


nected with rehabilitation, pensions and the welfare of widows - 
and dependants. 


f 


The Governor-General’s National War Fund — 


re 


Sub-Committees 
would deal with the interests of Africans, especially those con-. 


has already spent over £400,000 on African ex-volunteers and | 


their dependants. 
* * * * 
Separateness. 

Little by little various champions of the idea of “‘separateness,” 
which has apparently superseded that of “ segregation’ as the 
divinely ordained solvent of South Africa’s complex racial prob- 
lem, have been supplying more details of their conception of 
what it means. At a recent Youth Conference in Bloemfontein 
the Transvaal leader of the recognised Opposition in parliament, 
Mr. J. G. Strydom, (not to be confused with his namesake, the 
Mission Secretary of the Dutch Church of the Orange Free 


State, whose open letter on the same subject was reproduced in ~ 


these columns some months ago), gave the clearest picture of its 
meaning that has yet been painted. For this we may well be 
grateful, for the signs, supported by the specific statements of 
many of our politicians, point to the inevitability of this question 
being central in the 1948 election fight, and everybody will want 
to know how the magic word is to be interpreted. Mr. Stry- 
dom’s own paper may presumably be relied upon to record 
his statements correctly and we may assume that he gave utter- 
ance to sincere dyed-in-the-wool convictions. 


pean areas as a temporary employee, with his wife and children 
left behind at home. He was quite frank about his fundamental 


woo His party — 
stands, he said, for a policy of division and separateness with the - 
Native living in his own areas and only allowed to come to Euro- - 
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reason for this “for,” said he, “if they ate to be given the 


opportunity of developing in the European area, they cannot 
be suppressed and a blood-bath will ensue.” j 


This is welcome candour and it is as well that certain obvious 


_ corollaries should be recognised, such as __ 


(2) All Natives must be removed from having their homes in 
European towns or on European farms. 

(b) Every Native in ‘‘ White South Africa ” will be a migrant 
labourer, compelled to live apart from his wife and children, 
presumably in some sort of barracks. 

(c) The vast process of Native urbanisation which has gather- 


ed such momentum in recent years is to be halted and completely 


reversed, otherwise “‘ they cannot be suppressed.” 
How these great plans are to be carried out is not yet made 
clear, but before we lend our support to the apparently impossible 


_ —to say nothing of the moral difficulties involved—we are simple 


enough to want answers to such obvious questions as ‘‘ Where is 
the cost of it all to come from?” ‘‘ How long is it expected to 
take?” “ How is it going to be done—by persuasion, or by 
force?” “ How is the inevitable passive resistance movement 
going to be met?” ‘‘ Where is the necessary land for ‘ Black 
South Africa’ going to be found and who will pay for it?’ 


aS How is S.A. industry going to survive, alike in the towns and 
_ on the land ?”’ “ Is this in any way reconcilable with the right- 
eousness which alone ‘ exalteth a nation’ ?”’ 


Well, we are beginning to see some sort of outline emerging 


though the mists of uncertainty and indefiniteness in which the 


wonderful concept of separateness has hitherto been shrouded, but 
what a ghastly figure of cruelty and shame it seems to be. Per- 
haps we have got it all wrong so far, and, if so, we really want to 
be put right and to get answers to these questions which can 
commend themselves as practicable, honourable and humane. 
‘A White civilisation that is built on inhumanity is not worth 


- consideration. 
* * * 


__Non-European University College in Natal. 


Dr. E. G. Malherbe, whom many would claim to be the 


_Union’s leading educationist, has announced that through the 


intervention of General Smuts, Natal University College has 


obtained seventy or eighty acres of land at Wentworth for the 


establishment of a Non-European University College, intended 
to be an equal and constituent part of the independent Natal 
University, which is to be established by charter. 

At this college at Wentworth Non-Europeans would have the 
same professors and the same examinations as those attending 
the European colleges. 

The plan for segregating Non-European university education 
was roundly condemned by Dr. Malherbe. In America, he 
said, he had seen similar institutions labelled ‘‘ Nigger Univer- 
sities” with “‘ Nigger Degrees’ that were not recognised by the 
larger European universities. 

“It would be a grave injustice and a great mistake,” he said. 
“This plan was to take all Non-Europeans out of N.U.C. and 


_ out. of Cape Town and Witwatersrand Universities and to make 
~ them into separate groups which would be joined together into a 


federal university for Non-Europeans. What we propose is an 
experiment and in proportion as we make a success in Natal of 
our Non-European College, we shall stave off this very extreme 
step. Since the war the number of Indian children in secondary 
schools has doubled. Now there are 1,200. The number of 
<Indians who attend secondary schools is rapidly increasing and 
‘is seven times the number of Bantu attending similar institutions. 
The impact of these children now in secondary schools upon the 
University is great and has to be provided for in advance. When 
Natal University College started courses for Non-Europeans 
there were ten students. To-day there are 330, most of whom 
are Indians. ‘To-day in the Union one in every 650 Indians is 
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receiving higher education compared with one in 3,000 in India 

‘“ When I was at college only one out of every 1,000 European 
came to college, and that is not so very long ago. You hav 
achieved in a very short time more than the Europeans did jj 
250 years. I am not going to ask the Europeans in Natal fc 
any money. Indian higher education has been almost exclusi vel 
paid for by Europeans. Indians have contributed a mere do 
in the bucket.” al 


“ A large numberof courses are now provided for Non-Eurc 
peans, and at the last graduation ceremony about twenty Indian, 
received degrees. The first consideration at the new colleg: 
will be the sciences. This will lay the foundation stone for pre 
medical courses. I hope in the future that we shall have one 4 
the largest medical schools for Non-Europeans in the world i, 
Durban.” “I do not intend to give anything inferior to Non 
Europeans,” Dr. Malherbe said in conclusion. : 
* * * 


Native Medical School. 4q 

The Territorial News has added its voice to the growin 
appeal for a Medical School for Africans and has put me 
the claims of Umtata as a suitable centre, claiming that if tl 
Umtata Hospital were brought up to its long projected quota 
1,250 beds, there would be ample material for the students ar 
adding ‘‘ Room could be found without difficulty for the nece 
sary buildings. ... The Tuberculosis Hospital, now in cour: 
of construction, would provide valuable experience of gre 
ultimate benefit to the mass of sufferers of the T.B. Scourge. 
Furthermore, it points to the very high cost involved for t 
students in securing medical training in a large urban centre li 
Johannesburg, and the advantages which lie in the establishme: 
of a School in rural surroundings, not only in this respect, b 
also in view of the fact that the services of the majority of t 
students who qualify are most urgently required in rural arez 
Thus the claims of Umtata are now presented in competiti 
with those of Johannesburg or Durban, which have already be 
suggested as suitable centres. The decision is an import 
one and would have to be made by the best qualified authoriti 
but it is to be hoped that it will be made soon and that the arg; 
ment between the different possible centres will not be allow: 
to delay the establishment of a first-rate Medical School for No: 
Europeans on the scale which the very urgent needs of tf! 
country demand. 

* * * * 

General Smuts condemns the compound system. 

Speaking recently in the Senate, the Prime Minister said: 
They (the Natives) wanted to play a part in the economic develo 
ment of the country, and why should they not ? The compou 
system which had spread all over the country had been inherit 
from the old Kimberley days, when Natives had been placed | 
compounds to prevent their stealing diamonds. 

It was an inhuman system, and conditions should be creat: 
for housing Natives in urban areas so as to enable them to li 
like human beings. That also would come. 

What was required was that the Native problem should 
tackled with the spirit of co-operation and friendliness whi 
had prevailed in the old days. There should be a return to t 
old human feelings which he knew in his younger days, and whi 
still existed on the platteland. | 
* * 


x * 
Seven causes of Native crime. 
The Rev. T. Huddleston of the Anglican Mission, Sophiatow 
writing to the Mai! on June 19, lists the following chief causes 
the Native crime wave that is alarming the people of Johanna 
burg. | 
1. The appalling housing situation and the consequent | 
ruption of all decent family life. . 
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(2. The great lack of recreational facilities, either in the Native 
wi ships or municipal locations or in the suburbs. 
by The exceedingly high cost of living—the same for Africans 
‘for Europeans, but with no comparison in the respective in- 
ymes which have to meet it. 
+. ‘The sense of frustration caused by a policy which forbids 
e African to make use of his abilities and his skill in the pro- 
ssions, in industry and in commerce. 
>. The continued enforcement of the Pass Laws by arrest 
id imprisonment, making technical offences the equivalent of 
Imes. 
6. ‘The callousness of the majority of Europeans with regard 
their African brethren, and their ignorance of the conditions 
nder which they have to live. 
7. ‘The failure of the Government to provide schools for 
frican children in the urban areas. 
His letter continues :— 
“This list does not pretend to be exhaustive, but, as one who 
es in the heart of the urban African population, I can vouch 
or its truth. The crime wave may be checked, but will never 
€ stopped by any measures which do not take into account the 
ocial and economic environment'of the criminal. I therefore 
lead most earnestly for a more constructive approach to the 
roblem than has yet been shown by the European citizens of 
ohannesburg.”’ 


* * * * 


he policy of ‘‘ Trusteeship.”’ 

There is no question of the truth of Father Huddleston’s 
atement. ‘Those are facts, and in the light of them our much 
aunted policy of trusteeship looks rather thin. The housing 
ituation is shocking, and yet we are not shocked. We call these 
ollections of hessian shelters ‘‘ shanty-towns ” the people them- 
elves, with more realism, call them “ sack-towns.” ‘They have 
o be, and are, extremely careful about the danger of fire. Cook- 
ng is very difficult: fires for warming are impossible. ‘These 
men and many of the women are doing the necessary work of the 
ity ; and the city, with its annual income of millions, is content 
ear after year, to allow these conditions to continue. The 
people’s health is suffering. It could not be otherwise, exposed 
as they are to the frosts and bitter winds of winter and the down- 
pours of rain in summer. Small wonder that Father Huddles- 
ston appeals for a constructive approach to the problem of crime. 


Moved to a better ‘‘ shanty town.’’ 

The Star of June 24 contained the following news item. “The 
movement of squatters from the Tobruk and Oriel camps, ad- 
joining Orlando West, to Moroka emergency camp has been 
completed and 7,200 families or about 35,000 people have been 
received at Moroka. 

The percentage of Natives who were not the responsibility of 
the municipality was about four and one-third per cent. 

Each of the 7,200 families is allotted a piece of ground, the size 
of a large room (20ft. x 20ft.) on which to re-erect the hessian 
shelter brought from the previous more crowded camps. ‘They 
are now given water supply and sanitation and medical and nurs- 
ing services. he rent, including these services, is 15/- a month. 

It is noteworthy, and should not be forgotten, that every one 
of these 7,200 householders—if you can, call them that—has 
employment in Johannesburg city. Only four and a half per 
cent of the families occupying the old shanty towns could not be 
transferred, as they had not found work. ‘There has been much 
wild talk about “thousands of vagrants’ who were said to be 
“loafing”? in these hessian camps, living by their wits or by 
crime. It is a sad reflection upon Johannesburg—and inci- 
dentally upon the White builders’ in trade unions who have block- 
ed and are still blocking the use of African building artizans upon 
ta 
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building houses for their people in the city locations—that: so 


great an army of decent workmen and their families should be _ 


without any sort of house accommodation in the present cold 
winter weather. The City Council however has decided upon 
a large housing scheme which will be begun as soon as possible.” 
* *% *% * 1 
Prison for making chairs ! 
“I cannot help feeling it is a most unsatisfactory state of affairs 
when first offenders are dealt with in this way,” said Mr. Justice 
Blackwell in the Supreme Court, Pretoria to-day (Star, June 13), 
when he set aside convictions and sentences of £5 or one month’s 


imprisonment, imposed on Jacob Mayana and five other Natives ~ 
by a Germiston magistrate. y 


The Judge said the accused men were six Natives who worked _ 


at the Jumpers Mine near Germiston. ‘They were charged with — 
a contravention of the Native Labour Regulation Act of 1911. 
All pleaded not guilty, but the magistrate found them guilty and — 


Hen 


ed 


sentenced each of them to pay a fine of £5 or one month’sim- 


prisonment. ; 


“ Setting aside the technicalities, what did they do?” asked. 
“They took some planks into their room against __ 


the Judge. 
the compound manager’s orders (there was no suggestion that 
they had stolen the planks), they did not eat their food, they threw 
coal at those who did. For this they were brought before the 
magistrate and each fined £5 or one month’s imprisonment. Two 
paid their fines and four went to gaol. foe 


‘“‘'These were Natives who came to this country from other — 


territories to work on the mines. I cannot help feeling that they. 
were virtually sentenced to a month’s imprisonment for a minor 
breach of discipline. 
They are sent to prison for a month. ‘They are given a taste of 

prison life. ‘They are brought into contact with the riff-raff of © 


They had never been to prison before. — 


A pO, 


all the Native criminals one finds congregated in Johannesburg - _ 


gaols, because they are sent to gaol for what is possibly a breach 
of discipline. 
handled by the compound manager, and could have been dealt’ 
with by the magistrate by means of a caution and discharge.” 


In concurring, Mr. Justice de Villiers said: “The evidence s 


shows that the real offence of which the compound manager 
complained was that the accused took timber to their rooms to 
make chairs. 


doing something useful. The reason why this is against the 


This in the ordinary course would have been | : 


me 


ed ae 


They are therefore using their spare time and 


4. as 


policy of the mines is because the chairs may be used to assault | ce 


the police. That is a remote possibility. But if the Natives 
wish to employ their spare times usefully in this manner the 
mines may well consider ways and means of providing them with ~ 
facilities for the use of their spare time.” . - 
* * * * = 4 
Sale of light wines in tearooms suggested. 
The Minister of Justice, Mr. Harry Lawrence, speaking 
recently in the Senate, made the suggestion that, if restaurants 


and tea-rooms were allowed to sell light wines, there would be 
“less drunkenness.’ The Star comments, “‘Possibly; and possibly, —_- 


there would be more. Many people still remember the unfor- 
tunate extension of the wine buffets to certain railway stations in. 
the Union where the worker was offered light wines in place of. 
his one-time stoup of ale. ‘There have been earlier attempts in. 
the Union to make us a wine-drinking country and there will 


be! 


us 


doubtless be later ones, so long as the wine-growing interests in 


the Cape remain the powerful political force they are at present. 
But we are satisfied no considerable body of citizens wants the 
elegancies and refinements of the light wine traffic introduced 
into our tea-rooms and restaurants. ‘To-day the worst derelicts 
of our highways and city thoroughfares—liquor’s final reproach 


in our midst—are “‘ light wine ” habitues, the sherry gangs.” 
* * * ; * 
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The tot system : a plain spoken article. ay 

A recent leader in the Rand Daily Mail contained the follow- 
ing scathing comments on the Cape tot system. ‘‘ The facts are 

beyond dispute and constitute a tragedy worse than the nine- 
_ teenth century sale of “‘ fire-water ”’ to the Red Indians. Thirty 
years ago the Baxter Commission said : 

“The tot system is a fruitful source of drunkenness... .. 
against the interest of farmers themselves . ... the giving of 
liquor as part payment of wages should be prohibited.” 

“ Nearly 700,000 gallons of liquor are thus given every year. It 
is small wonder that the recipients, who are actually given a mug- 
ful before breakfast, are, according to evidence before the 1944 
_ Commission, ‘under the influence of alcohol for most of the 

_ day,’ that ‘drunkenness is common among Coloureds... . 
hardly any stigma attaches to it’ and the ‘ week-end drunk’ is 

a Cape characteristic. 

““ Magisterial and police evidence puts the excessive drinkers 
* among the Coloureds at 75 per cent. of the men—not that it is 
confined to men—and a missionary of the Dutch Reformed 
Church told the Commission that 84 per cent. of the men in his 
_ congregation were ‘volslae dronkaards.’ 

“The cumulative effect of this ‘ rising tide of drunkenness’ 
and the fact that some labourers spend fifty per cent. of their 
“wages on liquor, is that the Cape Coloureds, ‘ the majority living 
below the breadline in deplorable housing conditions,’ are 
“rapidly deteriorating as an effective labour force.’ 

“The abolition of this system has been urged by successive 
The most recent recommended the provision of 
one good meal a day by employers and the progressive abolition 
_ of the tot over a period of two years.” 
iy * * * * 

‘* Even the smallest quantity impairs judgment.” 

“Drunken drivers are potential murderers,” said a Cape 
_ magistrate recently to a man convicted of driving a car while 
under the influence of liquor. 
~ How great is this danger is discussed in a recent issue of the 
. South African Medical Journal. In facts about alcoholism 
- which “ruthlessly avoid all utterances bordering on fanati- 
cism,” Dr. Louis Bosman says there can be but one answer to the 
question: What amount of alcohol, if any, is it safe for the 
motor driver to take? The answer is ‘‘ None.” 

The most conservative estimate of the National Safety Council 
of America was that one in every four fatal car accidents was 
- attributable to liquor. 

_~ In Sweden, in many respects an exemplary country, from 1924 
to 1943, 15,976 motor car licences were withdrawn, of which 
12,025 or seventy-five per cent. were for intemperance. 

* *% * * e 

Visit of Mr. Bottomley. 

Mr: A. G. Bottomley, British member of Parliament for 
Rochester and parliamentary Under-Secretary for Common- 
wealth Relations, spent July 28th at Fort Hare and Lovedale, 
where he made his first contacts with African education other 
than elementary. In the all too brief time available he met and 
talked freely with students and staff alike, and in addressing the 
former at Lovedale he urged them not to forget or fail to appre- 
ciate how much Africa has benefited from the devoted service of 
European teachers, and in their turn to try to carry~a like spirit of 
devotion into their service for their own people. 

* * * * 

Policy of African leaders in Kenya. 

From The Crown Colonist for June we take the following news 
item. An interesting event in the political history of the Afri- 
cans of Kenya occurred when, for the first time, the two African 
members of the Legislature, Mr. Mathu and Mr. Ohanga, 
addressed a mass meeting of Africans in Nairobi. Mr. 
Mathu introduced Mr, Ohanga, who was recently appointed 
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by the ‘Governor, and both made statements of policy 
members of the Legislature. Mr. Ohanga said that, althoug 
Kenya was the Africans’ country, the Europeans and India 
were there to stay, and any attempt to drive them away wo iat 
a waste oftime. ‘‘ There is only one way to exist In a communi 
of different races, and that is by racial co-operation. 1 do ai 


: } 


i 


Uganda Council of Women. Se H 

The Uganda Council of Women has been constituted on tlt 
lines of the National Council of Women of the United Kingdon 
It is to be affiliated to that body and to the International Cou 
of Women. Lady Hall (wife of H.E. the Governor) has | 
elected honorary president. 

% * * * 2 
Prison Labour. z | 

The latest Government Year Book gives these figures ; (f 
the year 1938-39) :— | 

Daily average of prisoners hired out to persons other tha 
Government Departments 3,090. ‘| 

Income accruing to the Government from this prison labo 
£9474. . 

A Sy Pee * * 
The Pass Laws in the light of Liberty. 

The great lawyer Blackstone defined liberty in these words :} 
Personal liberty consists in the power of locomotion, of changi 
situation, of removing one’s person to whatever places one’s ow 
inclination may direct, without restraint, unless by due course : 
law. : 

Mr. Churchill, speaking at Leyden University on 10th M: 
1946, said :— 

I consider it a supreme duty of the individual subject + 
citizen to do his utmost to guard, not only the liberty of | 
country, but the liberty of individuals dwelling under the cons 
tution of his Native land. 

Marcus Aurelius, in his Meditations favours “a polity 
which there is the same law for all, a polity administered wir 
regard to equal rights and equal freedom of speech, and a ki 
government which respects most of all the freedom of t 
governed.” 


* * * * 


National Sunday Schoo! Day. 

Sunday, 31st August is to be the day this year and an earne 
appeal is made to all ministers, missionaries, superintenden 
officers and teachers of Sunday Schools to join in making t 


observance of the Day both inspiring and nation-wide. 
* * * * 


Dr. Jackson Davis of the General Education Board. 

Many South Africans interested in education or race relation 
ships will learn with sorrow of the passing of Jackson Davis, tk 
distinguished and well loved educationist. He was extensive 
and actively interested in the whole field of Southern educatid 
in the U.S.A., in interracial problems and in education in Afric 
In 1935 he made a rich personal and public contribution at tk 
Jeanes Education Conference in Salisbury, Southern Rhodesz 
and more recently headed an important social and education: 
survey in West Africa, which was recorded in a wise and time; 
book, Africa Advancing. 'To many South Africans visitix 
America in connection with educational matters he was a charr} 
ing and hospitable friend. A statement from Virginia Unic 
University, where he spent a large part of his life, says very trul 
of him. “ Modest, understanding and deeply sympathetic, ] 
achieved in an unusual way the Art of Friendship. He admire 
people and believed in them. He was ready at all times to hel 
and regard it not only a challenging duty, but a joy to aid aspirin 
people to realise their possibilities.” 
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“HE above heading is the title of Report No. 9 of the Social 
_ and Economic Planning Council. (Published by the 
vernment Printer. Price 10/-). 

This Report though dated March 23rd, 1946, has only recent- 
7 come into our hands. Possibly congestion of work at the 
rovernment Printing Works accounts for the time-lag in its 
Tinting and distribution. But the ‘‘ Recommendations ” con- 
ed in the Report are of so far-reaching a nature and of so 
reat importance to the people of the Reserves that the widest 
ossible publicity should be accorded to it. 

‘The published price of the Report is 10/-, which puts it out of 
each of the majority of the people mostly concerned, the Natives 
f the Reserves. So at the outset we would suggest that the 
‘ative Affairs Department or some publishing house should 
ave the Report summarised and published as cheaply as possible 
n handbook form. It would also be good if a summary were 
ranslated and printed in some of the Bantu languages. This is 
field in which acceptance sometimes follows on the supply of 
ccurate information whereas rejection usually follows on hear- 
ay and rumour and misinformation. 

Fundamental for a fair discussion of this Report is some know- 
edge of the functions of the Social and Economic Planning 
ouncil. It may be necessary to emphasise (possibly time and 
gain) that this Council is not a legislative body. The Council 
unctions outside the stresses and strains of political life. Enquiry 
ind recommendation are its main concerns. The Council was 
set up in 1942, since when it has published nine Reports which 
deal with a variety of problems. One of the Recommendations 
ontained in the Council’s first Report was “‘ that an investigat- 
ag Committee be set up under its (the Council’s) aegis to in- 
vestigate the social and economic conditions of the Native people 
and the better integration of the Native areas and urban Natives 
nto the whole productive system.” Report No. 9 is the out- 
ome of this recommendation. From its inception the Council 
has had the needs of the masses of the Bantu in mind and at least 
two members of the Council, Dr. Edgar Brookes. and Mr. A. C. 
Payne, owe their appointment to their intimate knowledge of the 
conditions of life in the Reserves. 

Though the Social and Economic Planning Council is not a 
legislative body its Reports usually foreshadow legislative or 
administrative action. ‘he high quality of the first eight Reports 
has impressed legislators and public alike and thus any Report 
which the Council issues while at present constituted, is sure to 
catry weight in many quarters. Report No. 9 merits all the 
serious consideration which has been given to the preceding eight 
Reports. In these the Council has given much wise guidance 
0 Parliamentarians and Administrators and it is the same quality 
of advice which is now extended to the Native Councils and the 
masses of the Native people, and also to the Government and the 
Native Affairs Department. 

Report No. 9 concerns a field in which Native opinion must in- 
svitably carry much weight. ‘Time will therefore be needed for 
he circulation and discussion of the Report. Fortunately, 
hough the Recommendations are far-reaching, there is nothing 
n the Report suggestive of the necessity of holding up whatever 
ipproved work is already going forward in the Reserves. The 
Recommendations are in line and sympathy with much that the 
Native Affairs Department has thus far proposed for the Reserves 
—but they go further. 

THE REPORT 

Part I contains the ‘‘ Reasons and Objectives and Plan ”’ of the 
Report. Part 2 comprises an interesting and concise ‘“ Histori- 
al Introduction” to the Reserves. In Part 3 twenty pages are 
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\ ‘The Native Reserves and their place in the Econo 
? of the Union of South Africa’”’ 


% 


oe 419 


given up to a “ Description of the present Economic Conditions 
of the Reserves.” Part 4 outlines the “ Need for Rehabilita- 


my : | 


r 


tion.” Part 5 deals mainly with the Health and Educational ate 


services at work in the Reserves. Part 6 covers “The Problem 
of Migratory Labour.” Part 7 sets out the need for the estab- 
lishment of a “‘ Sound Agricultural System,” and Part 8 the need | 
for the ‘ Diversification of Economic Activities.” Part 9 deals 
with the ‘“ Administrative Machinery for the Development of 


the Reserves.” Part 10 gives the Council’s “ Conclusions and — 


Recommendations.” 

Our introduction and summary of the Report have been brief 
because we want to print in full its “‘ Main Conclusions and 
Recommendations.” In our next issue we may be able to find 


room for the Report’s useful “ Summary of Recommendations,” _ 


as well as other extracts. But we would emphasise that serious 
students of the problems surrounding the present and future of 
the Native Reserves will need the whole Report if they are to 
follow the steps by which the Council arrived at its Recommend- 


« 


ations. Apa 


MAIN CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS — 


272. The main conclusion arrived at after a critical study of 


iF hk 


the Native Reserves is that they are rapidly deteriorating, and. _ 


that urgent remedial measures are necessary in the interests of 
the nation as a whole. 
constitute an integral part of the Union’s economy. ‘The country 

cannot afford to waste its admittedly slender resources. 
lopment of the Reserves is therefore the responsibility of the 


It must be realised that the Reserves — 


Deve- — 


& 


whole nation. This is particularly true as some portions of the 


Reserves are situated in potentially rich agricultural country. _ 
At the same time, the lack of reliable information is undoubted- 


A wee 


ly responsible for a great deal of exaggeration, mis-statement and = 


ill-informed opinion. The Council was constantly confronted 


with this difficultly, and consequently makes an urgent plea 
for the improvement of social and economic statistics _ 


relating to the Native Reserves, for the encouragement of 
government and private research work in both the social 


and the natural sciences, and for the dissemination of 


‘more information in the form of more adequate govern- 


ment departmental annual reports. The Council ‘wel-_ 


comes the appointment of a Publicity Officer to the staff of the _ a 
Native Affairs Department, and the decision to issue a number _ 


of illustrated brochures dealing with different aspects of the : 


Department’s activities. 

273. 
and accurate health and vital statistics are difficult to secure, - 
sufficient information is available to indicate that, in spite of a_ 


Though population statistics are by no means accurate, 


+ 


high mortality rate, the population in a large portion ofthe — 


Native Reserves is increasing at a faster rate than the Reserves 
can support under existing conditions. Even in areas where the 
population has remained more stable there is this pressure of 
population on land. With the decrease in the mortality rate 
accompanying an improvement in- medical, sanitary and other 
standards the rate of increase is at first likely to become still 
higher, and the ruination of the land even more rapid. It 


should be relatively easy to reduce the infantile mortality rate by _ 


twenty-five per cent. or more, as experience at Polela has shown. 
For this reason the Council contends that an improvement 
in agricultural practices and simultaneous diversifica- 
tion of employment must form the first steps towards 
any scheme for Reserve reconstruction. Improved. 
agricultural methods form the basis of soil reclamation 
and conservation, improved food supplies and improved 
health, 
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274. So far as the broad lines of agricultural policy are con-. 


cerned, the Council would reiterate the remarks made in its 
Fourth Report to the effect that the primary task of Native | 


agriculture for many years to come must be to produce 
the maximum amount of food per morgen, consistent 
with a stable farming system which does not lead to soil 
and veld deterioration. In the better watered regions 


there must be a change-over from the present semi- 


pastoral economy, with its dependence on the single crop 
maize, to a much more labour-intensive form of farming 
producing high yielding food crops such as certain vege- 
tables, groundnuts, soyabeans, etc. Animal husbandry 


_ should be changed to place more emphasis on the pro-— 
duction of milk. There is no doubt whatsoever that with 


improved methods the production of essential foodstuffs in the 


Reserves could be considerably increased. There is also no 


\ 


doubt that with improved and controlled grazing it would be 
possible to improve milk yields in many of the Reserves. After 
all, the farms of many of the Union’s most successful dairy 
farmers adjoin areas such as the Ciskei and Transkei. 

275. One of the pre-requisites to the improvement of 
agriculture in the Reserves is for the State to lay down 
and enforce certain general rules regarding land use. 
These rules should be based upon the facts of soil, vege- 


_ tation, topography and climate, and should also take into 
’ account the nutritional factors referred to above. 


They 
would involve the setting aside of land for specific purposes such 


as afforestation, residence and cultivation. and such measures as 


‘the controlling of grazing. ‘This step may sound a drastic one, 


but, as was pointed out in the Council’s Report No. 4, the present 
situation calls for drastic measures, Primitive farming methods 


- were not unduly harmful when population was sparse and no- 
_madic conditions prevailed. But though conditions have 
changed many of the same ways persist. 

Natives persist in a type of agriculture which completely dis- 


The majority of the 


regards their own long-run interests and those of the physical 
characteristics of the soil. The strenghtening of the Native 


oS Affairs Department’s Agricultural Section and the pro- 


vision of adequate funds must, of course, be fundamental 


‘to such a scheme. 


- The purpose of these regulations regarding land use would be 
not to regiment but to avoid the unnecessary wastes of the trial 
and error method of adjustment. Communal pasturing, scatter- 


ed cultivated patches, one-crop cultivation etc. were proved to: 
_ be uneconomic many years ago. 


The need for building up the 
soil and adjusting the method of farming to the natural controls 
is well known. Should we not attempt to benefit from our 
knowledge, or must the Native areas go through the same age- 
long ‘evolution from manorial to present-day methods, with no 
guarantee that the Reserves will not disappear in the process ? 

It is presumably one of the main objects of the Planning Com- 
mittees constituted under the Native Affairs Department reha- 
bilitation scheme tu ‘ctermine the broad uses to which the land 
should be put. This will imply undertaking (a) aerial surveys 
—a sine qua non ; (6) soil and vegetation surveys ; (c) inventories 
‘of forest, mineral, water and recreational resources ; (d) classifi- 
cation of lands ; (e) inventories of scenic potentialities with a 
view to the tourist trade. To enable these Committees to 
perform their functions adequately the Council contends 
they should be considerably strengthened, and suggests 
the establishment of Regional Development Authorities 
under the aegis of the S.A. Native Trust. 

- Given a competent staff, techniques developed overseas have 
demonstrated that the general data essential to social and econo- 
mic planning of this type can be secured at very reasonable costs. 

276. The need for an improvement in Native agricultural 
practice is realised by the Native Affairs Department, and is the 
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“serves cannot but be struck by the primitive nature of the 


‘emphasis is placed on the need for adequate personnel. 


“August 1st, 1942, | 


principal reason for its propounding this rehabilitation sc 
In fact; anyone who has given even a cursory glance at the R¢ 


cultural methods employed. But the rehabilitation sche 
in the opinion of the Council, fikely not to succeed unless 


is also no guarantee that the Planning Committees as presen 
constituted will be able to take a sufficiently broad view. It 
essential that it should be realised that the developmer 
of the Reserves is a matter of general national interest. , 

277. The Council is aware that an agricultural revolutia 
cannot be achieved simply by prescribing the methods of lan 
use and forbidding certain malpractices. Nor can it be attaing 
by official action alone. The co-operation of the Natives mu) 
also be secured. The Natives must also help themselve« 
It is for this reason that the Council attaches so much impon 
ance to education. . ; 

As far as agricultural education is concerned, there is 1 
doubt that the attempts of both the Native Affairs Agricultun 
Section and the Bunga Agricultural Department to impror 
agricultural methods have met with limited success. | 

Undoubtedly lack of funds and of staff have proved handicap) 
but the lack of success seems to lie deeper than this. Neithl 
the agricultural schools nor the agricultural demonstrators ha 
fulfilled the high expectations held out for them by the Nati 
Economic Commission of 1930-32. There is still a considd 
able gap between precept and practice. be | 

One of the principal remedies lies, in the Councill 
opinion, in providing those responsible for control an 
instruction with a much wider training and backgroun 
and with greater opportunities for keeping abreast 
scientific knowledge, practice and experiment elsewher 
To be more specific, the Council suggests the distrib 
tion of relevant literature, the holding of refresher cours: 
and conferences, more liberal provisions for study : 
special leave, and the seconding of officers to and fro: 
other Departments. ‘The Council could not help but — 
impressed by the number of excellent officials and other parti 
working enthusiastically under innumerable difficulties, and hi 
no doubt that all of them would welcome such a step. 

278. Fundamental to the whole question of the reconstrut 
tion of Native agriculture is the acquisition of scientific kno~ 
ledge on which to base wise land use. For this reason th 
Council recommends the establishment, possibly at Fox 
Hare, of a Research Institute, allied to the Council fd 
Scientific and Industrial Research, where these bas: 
problems of land use can be investigated. 

279. Education in the Reserves is linked not only with : 
improvement in agriculture, but also with a general improveme: 
in health and living standards. Education, public health am 
agriculture are inseparably linked together. It is for thi 
reason that the Council recommends the extension | 
educative, preventive and curative services through th 
same agency as is planned for the Polela Health Centr 
near Bulwer, Natal, or for Kambi, near Umtata. 

Improved education is the first step towards an improveme; 
of social and economic conditions asa whole. One of the fune 
amental obstacles to progress at the moment is the total 
different scale of preferences held by the majority of tl 
Reserve Natives. But education must be closely associat 
with home background and everyday life. It should take ini 
account the needs and desires of the Natives in their particul 
environment. In this sense Native education is still in i 
experimental stage, and experience such as the trainin 
of home visitors and visiting teachers, the establishme: 
of school farms such as Nyanga, and the like shoul 
receive every encouragement, aE 


° 


gust 1st, 1947. 
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mate aim must be patie ire ‘education for all those 

een seven and fourteen. For the adolescents some 
heme like the C.C.C. Scheme in the United States, the 
uniry Badge Scheme in Britain, or the Special Service 
d Physical Training Battalion should be considered. 
r the adults, as well as meetings and shows, consider- 
ble use can be made of pamphlets, posters and, parti- 
ularly, the cinema. ‘The importance of adult edocation and 
paganda cannot be over-emphasised. Special mention should 
lso be made of the need to direct educational efforts to the chiefs 
and others in power. Only in this way can new ideas be spread, 
the danger of apathy and the necessity for action be brought 
ome, the idea that education produces a superior: caste who 
aust not soil their hands be removed, and the gap between home 
ee rground and educational outlook be bridged. 


280. Even with the steps taken above the modification of 
agricultural practices is likely to be a relatively slow process. 
And even though, as a result of such improvements, the Native 
areas were eventually able to support satisfactorily as many 
people as they do at present, the immediate need is for a reduc- 
tion in the pressure of population. In brief, diversification 
of activities to increase the available income is essential 
to the welfare of many of these regions. 


Such diversification will in part accompany the creation of 
urban centres with their various amenities and service industries. 
The creation of such centres is essential both in order to 
make possible the provision of various social services at 
a reasonable cost, to provide for social intercourse and 
break down the effects of isolationism, and because the 
day is past when every male Native child born in the 
Reserves can expect to be entitled to a plot of ground and 
‘grazing for unlimited stock. - 


_ Most people are now agreed that the establishment of other 
light industries, as well as service industries, particularly those 
catering for the Natives’ primary needs, is essential. Of the 
industries suggested the Council is most impressed with the 
prospects for those based on afforestation (viz. timber, furniture, 
wattle bark, etc.), textiles, dairying and other agricultural pro- 
cessing industries, and leather and tanning. With the comple- 
tion of the National Road network and the development of flying 
‘the tourist industry is likely to become increasingly important. 
The Council is convinced, however, that there is likely to be 
little, if any, industrial development even in the most favoured 
Native areas unless— 


(a) more detailed knowledge is made available regarding 
_ raw materials and other resources ; 

(5) steps are taken to provide necessary amenities such as 
_ water, power, transport and communications ; 

(c) wage determinations for such tieducicies, which will 
‘presumably cater primarily if not solely for the Native market, 
take into account the special conditions in the Reserves ; 

(d) the initial development steps are taken by the State. 


To facilitate such development the Council advocates 
the creation of a Regional Development Authority on the 
lines proposed in its Fifth Report, under the aegis of the 
S.A. Native Trust. A particular region where such an expe- 
riment might be tried is the Transkei. This is one of the most 
distinctive regions in South Africa. It is a relatively homoge- 
neous area separated from the rest of the Union both by geogra- 
phical features and by poor communications. While one of the 
best favoured regions from a climatic point of view, it is also 
one of the most backw ard. The majority of the inhabitants 
erioy. a peaiayely low material standard of living. ‘These factors 
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make it one # the best areas for experimenting with any Silica ue 


for regional development. In exercising its functions, ‘the 3 
Regional Development Authority proposed will have to co- 
operate closely with the Government Departments concerned, 
particularly the Native Affairs Department. a: bi 


pus 


For the government to render assistance ‘under such circum- ae) 
stances is not without precedent, as the whole T.V.A. Scheme’ 
is built up largely on this principle. “‘ In all these ways, then, Ap . 
by industrialisation, by development of communications, by — 
land reclamation schemes, by introducing new and more varied 
types of farming, a wide diversity of occupations could be age er 
for those who are redundant on the land.” es 


The Council agrees that, in order to increase the productivity 
of Native labour, the ultimate aim must be the building up 
of a permanent, stable labour force—an objective which the i 
above measures would assist in achieving. The migratory © 
labour system must, therefore, be progressively eliminated ; in 
order to prevent economic dislocation, however, this. process: 
must necessarily be gradual. 


is 


ae 


281. The Council is convinced that only some such scheme iM 
for development of the Reserves as advocated above can prevent 
these areas from being a permanent liability instead of a perma- ~ 
nent asset, fostering the social and economic development of the © 


country as a whole. As a final step towards such develop- 
ment, the Council advocates the considerable strengthen- _ 
ing of the Native Affairs Department both in the matter 
of funds and of trained personnel to enable it to carry out _ 
the wider national functions contemplated in this Report. 


282. To sum up, the goal for South Africa’s Native 
Reserves calls for a more diversified and improved agri- _ 
culture based on nutritional requirements. It calls for “ 
varied industrial activities, better marketing facilities, 
improved essential services such as water, power, trans- 2 : 
port and communication, financial organisation capable | y xs . 
of assisting in this development and, finally, a govern- — ae 
mental organisation equipped to satisfy the educelon a 
health and other needs of the people and to ensure that 
the Reserves are integrated into the whole national - U 
economy. 


The late Mr. W. E. Turnley. 


News has reached us somewhat belatedly of the passing ae He 
earlier in the year of Mr. W. E. Turnley who was for many years 
in charge of the Printing Works at Lovedale, where he is re~ see 
membered by his contemporaries with much esteem and affection, pe: 
Mr. Turnley returned in 1913 to his native Ireland and was ~ 
established in a newsagent’s business in Belfast. ts 


hes: 
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From the Victoria Hospital, Lovedale, five Africans entered ~— 
for the April Midwifery Examination of the S.A. Nursing Coun- soe: 
cil. The following four candidates were successful :—Priscilla  — 
Gewabe, (Honours), Claurina Kubedi, C. T. N, Tshabalala, C. 

M. N. Sehole. ; as ue 
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Fort Hare and 


RECENTLY a Commission was appointed by the Rt. Hon. J. 
“ H. Hofmeyr, Minister of Education, to report upon the 


future of the University of South Africa, its constituent Colleges 
and the South African Native College, Fort Hare., The Chair- 


man of the Commission was Senator the Hon. E. H. Brookes, 


ee D.Litt. and the other members were :—-Miss E. B. Hawkins, Dr. 


PJ. du Toit, Dr. Karl Bremer and Mr. J. E. S. van Zyl. 


The 
Commission has now reported at some length and recommended 
that several of the constituent Colleges should be advanced to the 
Status of Universities. One of these is Rhodes University 


College at Grahamstown. As regards Fort Hare, the recom- 


mendation is that, while preserving autonomy of administration, 


- finance and provision of courses, for degree purposes it should 


now be affiliated to the new Rhodes University. The report as a 
whole is too long for our columns, but for the information of a 
‘wide circle of readers who have been interested in the higher 
education of Non-Europeans and especially of the Bantu since its 


‘inception at Fort Hare in 1916, we publish the section dealing 


with Rhodes University College and Fort Hare. 
: SECTION D 
RHODES UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


16. Rhodes University College had. already signified its in- 
_ tention to apply for independent status before your Commission’s 
“visit. A thorough examination was made of its case, in which 
__tepresentatives of both Council and Senate participated. 

17. The number of students registered at Rhodes University 
_ College in 1946 was 1,152, of whom all but twenty-two were 
~ full-time students. 


This total has fallen in the present year to 
1,050. The drop is accounted for to a considerable extent by 


_ the fact that the College has not sufficient residential accommo- 
dation to put up all the students applying, and had actually to 
_ discourage students from coming at the beginning of this year. 
' The Air School, which was in use for residence in 1946, had to 
_ be given up, and other accommodation had not been found in 
time for the opening of the academic year. 
no danger that this number will drop appreciably, as other 


There appears to be 


students are coming forward to take the place of the ex- 


- yolunteers who are completing their courses. 


~ 


The number of professors and lecturers at the time of investi- 


- gation was as follows :— 
Be he Professors a2 
Senior lecturers 19 
Lecturers and 
demonstrators 74 


‘The total staff is thus well over a hundred. In the opinion of 


~ your Commission, the departments are reasonably well staffed, 
_ and there is a considerable variety of activity. 


Your Commission was impressed with the condition of the 
buildings, and with the equipment of the laboratories and library. 
The research’ carried on is considerable, both in amount and 
diversity, and is being correlated with the economic life of the 
area, as is illustrated by the work of the Leather Research Insti- 


_ tute. The number of post-graduate and research students is 112. 


The finances of the institution appear to be in a healthy con- 
dition, and there is a growing endowment fund, which is stated 
to be of the present market value of £90,000. ——__ 

18. The outstanding feature of Rhodes University College 
is the very large number of full-time students in residence. At 
present ninety-five per cent. of the total student enrolment falls 
within this category. It is an achievement surpassed by only 
one other institution, Fort Hare, where the total is a hundred 
per cent. Residential accommodation is already available for 
nearly a thousand students, arranged in five Halls—two women’s 
Halls and three men’s Halls. These Halls consist of a central 
dining-hall with a small group of Houses round them. Al- 
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Nyasaland and Tanganyika. 
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the University ae 
together each Hall is capable of accommodating from a hundt zi 
and eighty to two hundred students. Your Commission im 
spected these residences, which reflect great credit on the Colle 
The Master estimated that the College would have a thousa 
students in residence by 1950. \ an 

19. Rhodes University College is both the College of tha 
Eastern Province and also an institution to which students co 
from various areas, attracted by the residential character < 
general tradition of the College. An analysis of the student b 
in 1946 shows 606 as coming from the Cape Province, 1.e. nes 
sixty per cent. of the total ; 349 from the other Provinces of the 
Union, 106 from Southern Rhodesia, and the rest from the High 
Commission Territories, Northern Rhodesia, Kenya, Uganda 


20. Your Commission was very much impressed by the 
claims of Rhodes University College for independent status, ana 
would probably have recommended it in any case. Any por 
doubts were, however, set at rest by the willingness of Rhodes 
University College to take responsibility for the South Africa n 
Native College at Fort Hare—a development which Fort Hare 
welcomes. This would add another three hundred and twenty 
students, all full-time residential students, to the new Univer 
sity, and add appreciably to its significance and importance in the 
life of the Union and the neighbouring Territories. 

21.- In these circumstances your Commission unhesttatinglyl 
recommends that Rhodes University College be granted full umver: 
sity status, and that the necessary legislation be proceeded with at 
soon as posssble. 


SECTION E 
SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVE COLLEGE, FORT HARE 
22. Normally, consideration of the future of the Soutlt 
African Native College would be deferred until your Commis: 
sion had dealt with the remaining constituent colleges of the 
University of South Africa. But as its future is so intimately 
bound up with that of Rhodes University College, it has seeme«¢ 
more convenient to deal with it at this pointin the Report. 
23. The South African Native College has some three hund: 
red and twenty students: the Principal estimates that thu 
number will reach three hundred and fifty next year. Fourteer 
of these are doing post-graduate work. The teaching staff con! 
sists of over thirty, of whom ten are professors. Your Com; 
mission was much impressed with both the laboratories and thx 
library, and although the College has not developed far enough 
to be undertaking extensive research, sound foundations be 
been laid, on which these further developments can be built. I 
broad terms, your Commission is satisfied that Fort Hare ha: 
reached the status which should be required of a constituen# 
college of the University of South Africa, but is still a consider 
able way from reaching the point at which full university status 
could be recommended. ) 
24. ‘The South African Native College was founded in 1916 
and at that time, and for twenty years thereafter, combined pre} 
matriculation work with degree work. In the last decade it ha: 
become purely a university college. Its growth has been steady; 
and according to all indications is likely to continue at least a 
the same rate, and probably at an accelerated rate. Your Com} 
mission feels that Dr. Kerr, who has been Principal since it} 
inception, has laid down foundations of sound scholarship if 


thorough work for which not only Fort Hare itself, but Sout 
Africa, should be grateful. ‘The time is probably ripe for a co 
siderable expansion of this institution. : 
25. From the earliest days, the South African Native Colleg} 
prepared its students for the external examinations of the Us 
versity of South Africa. For some years, however, a mod 
vivendi has been worked out by which many of the advantages o 
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tituent dotlege status were sekortled informally to the College! 
Kerr is a member of the University Council and Senate. In 
tion, six other members are annually co-opted from Fort 
e by the Senate, two in the faculty of Arts, two in Science, 
one in Education and one to represent the new department of 
ysiology and Hygiene. Arrangements have been made by 
which the teacher of a given subject at Fort Hare is nominated 
s one of the two “ external’? examiners who set the papers 
which the students take. These ingenious arrangements have 
deen coupled with a “ gentlemen’s agreement ”’ to the effect that 
representatives nominated by Fort Hare for co-option on the 
Senate should be Europeans. ‘The University has thus made a 
real effort to meet the difficulties of Fort Hare in so far as it 
could do so. without raising the question of Non-European 
representation on the University Senate. Dr. Kerr in his evi- 
dence to your Commission stressed the sense of gratitude which 
Fort Hare felt towards the University for its help and co-opera- 
tion during these formative years. 
26. As might have been expected, however, with the develop- 
ment of Fort Hare and the appointment of a small number of 
African professors and lecturers on its staff, questions have been 
raised in the Fort Hare Senate itself as to the arrangement by 
which senior members not of European race are permanently 
excluded from representing their College at the meetings of the 
University. ‘These questions might well lead to resentment and 
division within the ranks of the teaching staff at Fort Hare as the 
years go by. Quite apart from this, Dr. Kerr felt that the time 
was now ripe for Fort Hare to apply for full status as a consti- 
tuent college in place of the anomalous position which the 
College occupies at present. The difficulties which the Univer- 
sity Council experienced in coming to a decision on this matter 
were one of the causes leading to the appointment of your Com- 
mission. 

27. Your Commission is satisfied that no serious objection 
has been entertained by the University or the constituent colleges 
to the admission of Fort Hare as a constituent college except that 
it would raise the whole issue of separation on colour lines, and a 
considerable section of opinion objected on principle to the in- 
clusion of Non-European members of the Fort Hare staff on the 
Senate on the grounds that they would thus be put in the position 
of assisting to legislate for European colleges. 

28. Your Commission would have found it difficult, if not 
impossible, to put forward a solution for the future of Fort Hare 
within the University of South Africa which would be satis- 
factory to all schools of thought. It was, however, prepared to 
face the issues involved and endeavour to work out a scheme. 
As the investigation continued, however, it became so clear that 
the University of South Africa, except as an examining body for 
external students, was a rapidly diminishing body, that it 
| seemed wiser to seek for other solutions. 

29. In the opinion of your Commission the ultimate future 
of Fort Hare is independence, and policy should be shaped to- 
; wards the attainment of this end as soon as the College attains 
_ the status which would be expected of a European college aspir- 
‘ing to independence. ‘The evidence led made it abundantly 
clear that the Non-European communities themselves enter- 
tained a strong objection to the premature recognition of Fort 
_ Hare as a university : they are anxious that any degrees issued to 
-Non-European students should be not only of equal academic 
- worth to those issued to Europeans, but unmistakably so in the 

sight of the whole world. Your Commission agrees with this 
sentiment, and with the feeling that Non-European education 
should not have in any way an inferior status. 
30. Evidence was led before your Commission, notably by 
Profesor Postma of the Potchefstroom University College, to the 
effect that it was very desirable to build up a federal Non-Euro- 
- pean university covering all Non-European university education 
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in the Union. Your Commission went at some length into this 


matter, and found that the only specifically Non-European insti--  ~ 


tutions giving university education were so small, and their , 
future so uncertain, that it was quite impossible to recognise — 
them in any way at the present moment. Reasons for the in- 
clusion of the Non-European section in the future University of © 
Natal have already been given. Your Commission therefore is 


of the opinion that the question of a federal Non-European uni- 


versity, and the general questions raised by it, cannot usefully be — 
considered at present. Your Commission feels that when Fort — 
Hare has received independent status as a university, the position 
may have materially altered, and can then be considered more 
profitably than at present. sig 
ei) 5 
fore, appears clearly to be affiliation with the proposed ‘Rhodes a 
University. ‘The following general formula covering this affilia- 


tion was assented to by the Master of Rhodes and the Principal _ 


of Fort Hare in the presence of the Commission :— 

“The framing of courses of study, the organisation of re- 

search and the conduct of examinations for Fort Hare should © 
be undertaken by Fort Hare in consultation with the appro-— 


The way out for Fort Hare at the present time, aoe aay 


priate departments at Rhodes, through joint meetings of facul- : 


ties reporting separately to both Senates. If necessary, 

matters of this nature may be submitted to the periodical joint _ 

meetings of Senates. It is understood that the final authority _ 
will rest with Rhodes University Senate, upon which Fort — 

Hare will be represented. 

“Tt is desirable that there should be reciprocal pen : 
tion on the Councils as well as the Senates of both bodies.” 

32. Your Commission therefore recommends that the South — 
African Native College, Fort Hare be affiliated with the proposed — 
new Rhodes University, and take its degrees, subject to detailed 
terms of affiliation to be agreed upon between the two parties con- 
cerned, and approved by the Minister. While your Commission ie 
does not wish to make binding recommendations on matters which 
should. be the result of agreement between the two institutions, 1t 
desires to lay down the broad principle that Fort Hare should be no. s 
worse off in any respect than it is under the present bse Sim 
with the University of South Africa. 

33. Your Commission understands by the term “ 
what was clearly understood by both parties (judging by the evi- 
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dence led by them), namely that Fort Hare will remain a separate 


entity administratively, financially and for the purpose of 
university grants ; also that it will have full internal autonomy as 3 
a teaching institution, subject to satisfying the requirements of — 
the degrees of Rhodes University. Your Commission views. x 
with favour the suggestion made that there should be reciprocal — 
representation on the Councils and Senates of the two bodies, 
and periodical joint discussions on the lines indicated in para- 
graph 31. Advantage might be taken of the change-over to 


simplify the constitution of the existing Council of Rhodes — 
University College, which the College itself feels to be very large 


and unwieldy. 
ceremony is arranged by consent, Fort Hare will continue to_ 
have, as at present, its own graduation ceremony, at which its ~ 
own Deans will present its students to the Vice- Chancellor of —" 
Rhodes for the doers of the University. Finally; your Com- 
mission feels that the designation “South African 
College,” is outworn and inappropriate from many points of —— 
view, and that the institution should now take the name of fat 
“Fort Hare Univ ersity College.” 


SECTION I 
EFFECTS OF THE ABOVE RECOMMENDATIONS 
ON THE FUTURE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH: 
AFRICA 
Summarising the recommendations of your Cominion 
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It is assumed that, unless a joint graduation 
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Native : 


up to this point, it will be remembered that the Natal University _ 
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attached as an affiliated institution) are recommended for in- 
dependent status in the immediate future ; that the University 
Me College of the Orange Free State is similarly recommended 
under certain conditions after the completion of its present 
building programme ; and that the Commission contemplates 
the attainment of independence by Potchefstroom University 
~ College within a relatively short time ; finally, the disappearance 
of Huguenot University College from the University, either by 
~ affiliation with Stellenbosch or by its closing down as a university 
institution, has also been recommended. The effect of these 
aA. rebotienendations would be to deprive the University almost 
-.. immediately of its two largest and richest constituent colleges, 
_ and to leave it, within a relatively short space of time, without 
| any constituent colleges at all, and restricted, therefore, entirely 
. to its functions of making provision for external students. 
~ 56. Your Commission has had to face the question of whether 
the effect of its recommendations would not be to create too 
‘many universities in South Africa. It is true that the nine uni- 
_ versity institutions which would result from its recommendations, 
_or ten if we look into the future to the point when Fort Hare can 
_ be given umiversity status, may seem at first glance a large 
number. Canada, however, with a total population of approxi- 
~ mately 11,500,000, has nineteen universities, and Australia, with 
a population of nearly 7,500,000, has six. Considering the very 
rapid growth of Non-European university education in South 
Africa, the existence of two official languages, and the desirabil- 
ity of maintaining, where possible, natural and _ traditional 
_ loyalties, the potential number of ten universities for South 

_ Africa does not seem alarmingly high. Your Commission feels 

_ that its recommendations are the inevitable outcome of the actual 

' facts of the situation. The number of university students in the 
“re Union has increased markedly over recent years, and this in- 
crease seems likely to be permanent. Indeed, it is probable that 
-_-we are still far from the peak of enrolment, particularly on the 
_ Non-European side. 

-At the same time, your Commission has examined the likeli- 
hood of new institutions springing up within the next ten or 
‘twenty years, and does not envisage this as a practical possibility. 
_ There are two or three small institutions preparing students for 
_ the external examinations of the University of South Africa. 
_-. None of these institutions is likely, in the opinion of your Com- 
- tission, to reach the present status of Fort Hare, which we may 

: ese as the normal status for the admission of a constituent 
college, for long years to come, and in the circumstances it is felt 
"that the very flexible and elaborate arrangements now made for 
>. external students will meet the case of any small denominational 
or other ventures until the time comes for another major inquiry 
nto university development. 

- In these circumstances your Commission feels that it is tho- 
roughly justified in making plans for the future of the University 
of South Africa on the basis that within a relatively short period 
it will neither have nor expect to have further constituent colleges, 

but will be a body existing purely for external students. 

57. As already indicated, your Commission feels that provi- 
sion for external students is a valuable and necessary feature of 
our university system, and that the excellent work which the 
University of South Africa is doing in this direetion shouldbe 
not merely tolerated, but encouraged and supported. Your 
Commission does not anticipate that, in practice, the external 
system, even as assisted by the development of the new Division 
of External Studies, will have the effect of drawing any consider- 
able number of students away from the teaching universities. 
Most external students are external students because they have 

to earn their living, and cannot afford to attend for the prescribed 
number of years at a teaching university. A very considerable 
proportion are senior students, above the average age of the 
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aha or public. servants wEose value to sie coon 
enhanced by the university studies which they must, in 
take externally or not at all. A not inconsiderable proporti 
are post-graduate students who have a had experience 
training in a teaching university. 

58. At the same time, the Commission must sbtiad a wat 
note. It is not desirable that the Division of External Stud 
should develop so far as to provide a kind of half-external, half- 
internal college at Pretoria or any other centre. While it may 
be right for the University to make provision for externa! 
Bachelor of Science examinations (e.g. for pupils taking a post- 
matriculation course including Science at schools offering this 
course), or other courses involving practical science training, it 
would be undesirable for the University to develop its own 
laboratories, or to incur other large expenditure on projects whicl 
cannot fall within its normal programme of instruction by oe 
respondence and vacation courses. 

It is also important that the external degree examinations 
should maintain, as far as possible, an equal standard with those 
for internal degrees of the teaching universities ; and, further} 
that there should be a sufficient amount of correlation to enabl 
a student who has done one or two years as an external studen 
to complete his course at a teaching university on the basis ot 


receiving credit for the work which he has already done. : 

With these ends in view, your Commission feels that the future 
constitution of the University of South Africa should make pro- 
vision for the representation of the teaching universities om its 
Senate and Council, and recommendations to this effect follow. . 

Your Commission keeps in mind the fact that separate sets 0: 
recommendations would be required to cover the transition 
period after the Natal and Rhodes University Colleges have lef: 
the University, and while the University College of the Orange 
Free State, the Potchefstroom University College and tha 
Huguenot University College remain ; and for the final position 
which will be arrived at within a shart number of years, wher 
there will be no constituent colleges at all. ‘The first set of re 
commendations is contained in paragraphs 60 and 61, and the 
second set of recommendations in paragraphs 62 and 63. 

60. During the transition period, your Commission recom’ 
mends that as each college goes out of the University, the place 
of its representative on the Council. be immediately filled by an 
additional member to be appointed by the Governor-General ow 
the advice of the Universities Co-ordinating Board recommende 
under Section J. In this way the teaching universities willl 
from the very beginning of the change, be brought into close 
connection with the University Council. 

61. Your Commission is desirous of similarly giving th: 
teaching universities adequate representation on the Senate o« 
the University of South Africa. This would be impracticabli| 
if the full Senate meetings continued, as in that case the small 
number of representatives from the teaching universities would 
be lost in the staffs of the University College of the Orange Free 
State, Potchefstroom, Huguenot and the Division of Externai 
Studies. 

During the war years the University found it expedient te 
suspend the sittings of the full Senate on several occasions, and 
to replace them by the Senate Executive. Your Commissios 
feels that in view of the impending dissolution of the Universit} 
Senate as at present constituted, not much is to be gained bt 
continuing the sittings of the full ‘Senate, and recommends there 
fore that during the transition period the functions of the Senat} 
shall be exercised by the Senate Executive, to which shall’ bi 
added four members appointed by the Minister on the advice oO} 
the Universities Co-ordinating Board. 

62. On the disappearance of all the constituent colleges! { 
Council of twelve members should be constituted, Six of thes 
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uld be appointed by the Governor-General, four on the 
ice of the Universities Co-ordinating Board : in making the 
remaining appointments, the Governor-General should 
sar in mind the necessity of specially representing the interests 
t the large body of Non-European students. The remaining 
x members would consist of the Director of External Studies 
¥ officio, four members elected by Convocation as at present, 
nd a representative of Southern Rhodesia, as at present. 
© 63. ‘The Senate of the University, on the disappearance of all 
he constituent colleges, should be reconstituted as a body of 
welve members, namely the Director of External Studies and 
he five senior heads of departments of his staff, together with 
x members appointed by the Minister, four of them on the 
dvice of the Universities Co-ordinating Board. In making the 
emaining two appointments the Minister will similarly consider 
epresentation of the special interests of the growing body of 
on-European students. 
Legislation will obviously be needed to bring about these 
hanges, and is recommended in Section K of this Report. 

64. It seems desirable to your Commission, now that these 
extensive changes are contemplated, to remove from the purview 
- the University of South Africa certain anomalous activities 
which it inherited from the old University of the Cape of Good 
Hope, so that its work may be confined definitely to university 
tudents : in particular, your Commission feels that the Univer- 
sity Junior Certificate examination should be abolished. It 
exists to-day for the benefit of the schools of the Province of 
Natal, and of certain external students either at non-government 
schools or not attending school at all. There seems to be no 
reason why the Province of Natal should not follow the example 
of the other Provinces and institute its own Junior Certificate 
examination : and the Union Education Department’s National 
Junior Certificate examination should suffice for all students for 
whom no other provision is made. 

_ 65. So far as Music examinations are concerned, your Com- 
mission feels that, while the University might well retain the 
present University Licentiate in Music examinations and any 
higher Music examinations, the lower Music. examinations, 
which are essentially not of university standard, should be taken 


Saving 


. oe is one of the choice phrases which have come to us from 
the old translators of the Bible. It is taken from a prayer, 
rich and suggestive, with which psalm sixty-seven opens. One 
who employs this prayer first seeks refuge within the everlasting 
mercy. He then waits for the divine blessing to rest upon him. 

- Then looking up he sees the light of love which breaks forth from 

_a Father’s face ; and he knows that if only mankind would draw 

near, in penitence and faith, to that measureless source of light 

_and love ; if only the children of men—like sheep going astray— 

- would learn to walk in God’s way, there would come to them 

saving health. 

_ We usually think of health as something we desire for the 
body. Bodily health is a blessing greatly to be prized. It 
brings contentment because it is the “bull’s eye,” the mark 
‘which our physical organism ever seeks to reach. It is the 
harmonious co-operation of all the members. But we have 

come to know increasingly that disturbance which mars and may 
destroy the harmony can and often does come from the mind. 

It may be a poetic over-emphasis to say, ‘‘ There’s nothing either 
good or bad but thinking makes it so,” but thinking can upset 

the physical balance. Further, conscience can, often is, equally 

“hurtful. Wise indeed is the exhortation of the Apostle who 
urges those to whom he writes to exercise themselves to have a 

conscience void of offence toward God and toward man. 
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over by the Union Education Department, by the Provincial 
Education Departments, or some ad hoc body. There is no — 
reason why the responsible examining bodies should not use the 
advisory machinery which has been so skilfully built up by the 
University. : rT 
The Law and Survey examinations conducted by the Univer- 
sity on the advice of the Joint Committee for Professional Exam- — 
inations are of university standard, and therefore appropriate, 
and should be retained by it. See Ru 
66. On the financial side, your Commission feels that the 
capital assets of the University should remain unaffected by the 
transition : most of them are indeed its inheritance from the old 
University of the Cape of Good Hope. Provision will have to”. 
be made for the inclusion of the new university institutions in — 
the present rota for the distribution of scholarships. Your 
Commission feels that the time is ripe, in view of these changes | _ 
and the very large increase in the number of university students 
in the country, for an increase in the number and value of © 
scholarships available for post-graduate study, both within the — — 
Union and also overseas. ae 
67. Your Commission notes with approval the provisions 
already made by the University of South Africa to enable exter- 
nal students to obtain bursaries to continue their studies in 
teaching institutions, and trusts that this policy will be main-°  _ 
tained and extended. There is every reason to encourage the _ 
closest co-operation between the Division of External Studies 
and the teaching universities, and where bursary or scholarship __ 
provision would enable a capable external student to complete 
his course internally, it should be a matter of satisfaction to the 


University of South Africa to do this. 1 

68. Certain bursaries are now given to Junior Certificate 
students and to students taking the lower Music examinations. 
Care should be taken that these bursaries should be continued, —__ 
out of examination fees or out of public funds, through the _ 
bodies which take over the control of these examinations. 

69. Finally, the basis of the government grant for the Uni- ‘ ; 
versity of South Africa should be reconsidered in order that 
adequate provision may be made for legitimate development of 
the Division of External Studies. 2 Re eae 


Health | a 


Now, saving health includes ail the areas of our complex being, 
mental, moral, spiritual, as well as physical. It is the harmony — 
which the Creator intends for us all ; it is the co-operation which _ 
the Preserver seeks from those who are not only children of time, 
but heirs of Eternity ; it is the fruit which the Redeemer prepares __ 
for those who have gone astray and are restored to the way of life. 

Is not this something so desirable that we should all be seek- _ 
ing it, so overflowing that we who find must seek to share it with 
others, ‘‘ that God’s way may be known upon earth, his saving 
health among all nations?” oF 

Recently we had described in the Outlook that beautiful dream 
of men far away from this their Native land, the dream of a _ 
country healthy and wholesome. And it was not only a dream, __ 
but a practical plan to ensure that the dream would come true, —_ 
the blue-print of a Health Foundation, on which there should be 
built up a strong and healthy Bantu population. From afar, — 
men on service, some in prison camps, saw how foolish and 
wasteful it is to allow vast numbers to suffer from malnutrition,- 
unwholesome conditions of life and work, absence of medical . 
services. ‘They realised, with time to think, that in this way we 
are wasting valuable human assets. ? ; Hees 

It is the earnest desire of all who believe that the Bantu are 
potential children of the one Heavenly Father that this founda-  __ 
tion may be well and truly laid and that the building may be a 


in a great cause. pee 
_ 'Those of us who believe that man shall not live by bread alone 
but by every word of God, who believe that man’s deepest need. 
is his hunger and thirst for the living God, look with hope to this 
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true and lasting memorial of men who served and men who died 


building, because we realise that the work of the Christian 


Church can never be adequately done while those whom we seek 


- to gather into the fold of the Good Shepherd have to live and 
work under unhealthy conditions. 


There is, however, another and very important aspect of this 


_whole subject ; the relationship of Religion and Health. Unless 


~blighting the lives of children. 
__ and spiritual co-operation is cleansing the outside of the cup and 


we who represent Religion get busy and keep busy, unless we 
are provided with conditions within which our business can be 
done, the devil will be so busy providing work for doctors that 


~ the Foundation will be shaken. 
~ _ While some are working for health, the enemy is always sowing 


the seeds of disease. Every doctor and nurse knows what that 
means. Intemperance and Impurity are daily sending patients 
into hospital wards, daily undermining the health of parents, 
Medical service without moral 


_ platter while the inside is full of rottenness. 


ps 


breaking down that discipline. 
~ especially such as come to cities or mining areas, catch by con- 


Among uncivilised Bantu there is some kind of discipline, 
some restraint. Civilisation, in the nature of things,-begins by 
Sad to confess, multitudes, 


tagion the vices which grow in the underworld of civilisation; 


- _ out of this soil, crops for numberless hospitals can grow. 


-_ If this noble Health Foundation is to be, as we desire it to be, 


effective in rescuing, re-building the health of the Bantu people, 


it will require to bring within its purview the aims of the true 


-- missionary who ever seeks to lead men into the way of God so 


that his saving health may be known. The high purpose and 
endeavour enshrined in the Foundation will only be fulfilled if 
those who are its sporisors and friends can co-operate with those 
who believe that the most urgent need of the Black man and 


the White alike is that he be saved from his sins. 


Sursum Corda 


“THE CHALLENGE OF THE DIVINE PRAGMATICS”’ 
aA ich religion, in its account of the need and lostness of the 
‘ human heart, can get farthest beyond platitudes and mere 
general lament, into the region of the literal struggle of human 
life with evil, sordidness, and that blight of meaninglessness 
which besets human success no less than human failure? ... 
Which religion does in fact most verifiably save men from 


~ greed, lust, and hatred, and without destroying their virility and 


effectiveness as members of the race and social order ? -Which 


_is most proof against hypocrisy, duplicity, and pretence ? Which 


confers most genuine zest for dangerous and principled living, 
releases moral power, abets a single-mindedness which can dis- 
count accident, hostility and failure? Which one develops 


‘greatness without narrowness, and conviction without servility ? 


Which one begets prophets who can get the ear of the godless, 
sophisticated, intelligent, sagacious, and critical, as well as the 
ear of the suggestible, dependent, sentimental, or committed ? 
Which religion is most fertile? Which best sustains that 
metaphysical urge which is the life of the arts,-of great and new 
poetry, drama, architecture, music? A true religion invites 
cosmic courage, including the belief that the human mind is 
called upon to know its universe—not to find its equation, but by 
degrees to understand it. It is not cowed by the spectacle of 


infinity ; it is freed to see meanings in things, to play with tradi- 


, tional ideas, as Dante, Milton, Bunyan played, setting other men 
free from literalism and the planetary provincialisms of the 


human outlook. ‘The order of culture is religion, art, philosophy 


‘ 
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—religion being the fruitful centre, when it is alive. ...... 
When the religions realize that these are the questions \ 
they must eventually meet, and that no charter from the \ 
High God will excuse them from meeting them, nor give then 
any dominion on the earth if they do not, the search for their o 
essence may become, as it is due to be, a grave and anxious sear 
rather than any mere exercise of scholarly speculation. jogs) 
Living Religions and a World Faith by William Ertnes} 
Hocking, New York, Macmillan, 1940. Pi 


Christian Council Notes 


The following letter has been received from the Organiser of 
the Overseas Religious Broadcasts of the B.B.C. . 3 
Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1. 
30th April, 1947. 


Netw 


Dear Mr. Pitts, 
I do not know the extent to which the broadcasts from tha: 
B.B.C: are listened to in South Africa. I know that many o@ 
them are relayed on the local broadcasting system, so that those 
who have an opportunity of listening to them should hear ouy 
programmes. I am particularly interested in the question 
whether our programme at 1830-1900 GMT, in the B.B.C,’s) 
African Service, every third Sunday of the month, is heard at alll 
This is a programme called “‘ Work and Worship,” a programme 
for ‘‘ Christians in the mission field.” It consists of a quarte4 
hour of news and talks on topics which we, from what informa, 
tion we can gather here, think will be of interest to Christians ini} 
the mission field (and by mission field we are thinking princi} 
pally of Africa). And the second quarter hour is given to <j 
devotional service. At present the services are being conductec) 
by Canon Marcus Knight, Precentor of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
London. We aim to have one man conducting the service ove@ 
a long period, so that missionaries and their fellow Christians ini 
their areas may feel this service is especially for them, and th: 
man who conducts it is in that atmosphere, and may establish ; 
fellowship by means of broadcasting with his listeners. We tr 
to get a man who is not officially connected with one of the mis: 
sionary organisations, so that in the service the workers over} 
seas are, as it were, treated as ordinary Christians, and linked tel 
the main body of the Church. The service is therefore a quiej 
period conducted specially for them. | 
In spite of the advice which we are able to get from time te} 
time from workers visiting this country from the mission field§ 
we feel that we are in large part working blind in this programme 
and we are therefore anxious to establish as strong a connectioz} 
with our listeners as possible, so that we may know how it meet 
their needs, and if it is unsatisfactory, mould the programm 
along better lines. I am therefore writing to the Presidents od 
the Secretaries of the Christian Councils in Africa, asking theny 
to let their members know of the programme, and either they, o¢ 
the members, if they feel so inclined, to write to me about iti 
letting me know if it is heard, liked or disliked, and in particula 
what kind of talks and news will best serve the needs of th: 
listeners. 
I do not know what means of passing on this information you! 
have locally, but I feel that the information will come bette‘ 
from you than if it is simply distributed from headquarters ii 
London. I need not say perhaps that the programme is entirel}/ 
in English, but that we are aware of the many English-speaking} 
missionaries from other parts of the world than Great Britain 
and we have them in mind so far as we can in planning our pro} 
gramme. | 
All good wishes, Yours sincerely, 
(Sgd.) R. S. Lee, 
Overseas Religious Broadcasting Organiser. — 
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mmunications to Mr. Lee, at the address given at the heed 
this letter, will obviously help considerably in the work that the 
.C. is trying to do for those engaged in Mission work in this 
itinent. ’ 


Calling all Teachers 


OME frank reflections were uttered by Dr. E. G. Malherbe 
™ when he discussed the prestige of the teaching profession at 
the annual conference of the Natal Indian Teachers’ Society in 
Durban last month. He was in the true prophetic tradition, at 
any rate, in refusing to ‘‘ prophesy smooth things ”’ to his audi- 
ence of fellow professionals. He felt that there was not the 
idealism in teachers to-day as there was in the old Scottish 
dominie, who was greatly respected though usually very poor. 
Why was it that the teacher in South Africa must drive a car to 
impress the public? ‘‘ I am not satisfied that in improved salary 
scales lie the sole remedy for the shortage of teachers. I feel the 
trouble goes deeper,” he said. Somehow teaching seemed to 
have lost its appeal. Somehow the title of teacher was suspect. 
The teacher’s job wanted dramatising in book and film, as the 
medical profession had been dramatised. If drudgery and 
routine were eliminated the profession could be made more 
attractive. 

Teachers did far too little general reading. ‘‘ I have visited 
the homes and studies of hundreds of teachers throughout South 
Africa,” he said. ‘‘ What has appalled me has been the poverty 
of their reading matter, both in books and in periodical literature. 
How can teachers interpret life, if they do not keep abreast of it 
through wise reading? But this is only contacting life by 
proxy. What teachers need above all, is real life experience. 

** What children appreciate in a teacher is sincerity and huma- 
nity and the absence of cant and hypocrisy. We want in our 
teaching profession persons of character and refinement who can 
be loved for their personalities and respected quite apart from 
the string of degrees they hold.” 

Many will, no doubt, find Dr. Malherbe’s remarks provocative 
—which is, of course, precisely what they were intended to be— 
and the correspondence columns of some of the dailies have 
carried comments by some of his fellow-craftsmen, many of 
whom have seemed, perhaps, to protest somewhat too much or 
- to mistake the husk for the grain. 

South Africa has been blessed with many a Mr. Chips and the 
tribe is by no means extinct among us. But how insistently the 
times call for a strengthening rather than any weakening what- 
ever of the whole-hearted devotion which has always marked the 
really great ones in the profession. Reasonable security and 
freedom from undue financial anxiety must be provided and in 
response we may rightly expect constant and self-denying ad- 
herence to the highest ideals. Otherwise our plight will soon be 
a sorry one indeed. 

It is inevitable that the profession will carry a good number of 
passengers who will tend to view it as a temporary means of 
livelihood rather than as a lifelong vocation. If only because the 
demand so commonly outruns the supply, admission cannot be 
guarded as searchingly as the majesty of the work requires, and 
little beyond purely superficial technical qualifications can be 
insisted upon—and consequently for many teaching will con- 
tinue to be a merely temporary occupation, a marking-time 
prior to entrance upon the (let us hope) more permanent calling 


_ of matrimony. or of other kinds of work which propose what is 


regarded as a more profitable or congenial future. In the nature 
of things this will remain unavoidable and for the maintenance 
of undiluted standards the profession must look to the more 


permanent members who form its real body and substance. 


For these “‘lifers”’ it is of great importance, as Dr. Malherbe 
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suggested at one point in his address, to realise that contrary 
to what is commonly believed about it, teaching is a most exciting 
profession. If this adjective comes under suspicion of exaggera- 
tion or sentimentalism the answer is simply that the teacher of all 
men, is handling the most exciting material alive (and alive it is!) 


ee 


j 


at the most exciting age, in the most exciting era of human history _ 


and to the most exciting of all issues. 
work be other than thrilling, if he has in him any responsiveness 


to reality? He will probably be most unwilling to talk about it, 


How, then, should his | 


but what able and experienced pedagogue does not know how  __ 


surely he will be caught out if he does not keep all his powers — 
constantly in perfect trim ? He knows that he must be ready to _ 
respond to constant and various demands which call for swift 
and balanced judgment for seeing his opening in a flash, in the 
one moment granted, and pressing into it with the precise word 


for knowing when to use the spur and when the curb. To him — 


/ 
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or gesture required, for discerning the real behind the facade, 


t 


these are exciting things, analogous in their demand for superb. 


fitness and the instructive reactions of the highest skill to the 


swift challenges of the football field, but calling fora more sheer 


alertness of the whole personality, and directed to far greater 
ends. 


All directors and organisers and administrators of education _ 
with any claim to competence know well that the strength of the 
profession lies in the teachers who live for the school and not by 
the school, that these are the only priceless ones and thatif the’ - 
training colleges at least are not staffed by them education will —_ 


very soon be in a bad way. Do they and their teachers also 


understand equally well that the supreme example of perfection 


moved amongst men rather more than nineteen centuries ago, 


4 


a 
in their craft, whether as instructor or as example, lived and 


and has lived and moved in all truly great and noble teachers — 


ever since ? 
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The Grace of God and German Guilt, by Heinrich Vogel, 
S.C.M. Press, 2/6). 
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Heinrich Vogel is now Professor of Theology at Berlin Uni- ae 
versity and is known to many by his remarkable book The Iron 


Ration of a _ Christian, 


published in 1941. 
imprisonment and the war. 


The present book consists of three 


He survived 


addresses of which the first was prepared on the preamble to the 
declaration of the Brandenburg Confessional Synod on the Day —_ 


of Penitence in 1945 ; the second is an address at a four century 


Luther commemoration in 1946; the third was delivered in the _ 
Marienkirche, Berlin in connection with the re-opening of Berlin _ 


’ 
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University on March 10th of the same year. Inevitably they 
are deeply moving and searching documents, instinct with a 


realisation of what happened in the spiritual world in Germany 
which no outsider in Germany could have, and splendidly — 


the wrath of God can and should know that the grace of God 
awaits him.’ He knows that something deeper than human 
perversity has been at work in the homeland. “ The secret of © 


PG 


this leader of the Germans is strictly speaking the secret of a _ 


Misleader, the mystery of demonic possession. Evidence for 
this is suggested by a peculiar impenetrability of his demeanour, | 
coupled with a power to make the most diverse impressions on 


~ 


“steadfast in the assurance that ‘“‘ the man who is at the mercy of © 


f 


different people ; also, by the incomprehensible spell which he 


cast over a nation of eighty million people, standing in a thous- 
and-year-old cultural tradition, a spell which extended in due 
course over a whole continent. ‘There is evidence for it also in 


the fanaticism which his hypnotic voice awakened in his victims, _ — 
and which called out in them the last ounce of endurance and _ 


sacrifice. Again, it is there in the inhuman methods of exter- 


: 
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mination Are destruction by which he tried to ratabliah 
dominion of power-mania. The use of his name as a famili 


greeting, the religious fervour behind the claims of totalitarian: 
"ism, the perfidy of his propaganda, the horrible, merciless hatred 


which was accepted as divine truth and valued as such more ane 
“more in the evolution of this demonic development ; the une. 
broken series of successes and victories, rationally inexplicable. 
and the headlong crash to doom, equally incomprehensible on a. 
purely rational level ; these also are signs. Above all, the mac 


_ conviction that he was chosen by God to execute judgment Ol 


Asrael, and with this a fundamental enmity and hatred of the 
Cross of Christ—the point at which this madness disclosed its 
true nature!” So his summons is to “Turn back! Turn bacl 
home! Otherwise it may be that the demon now driven out, his 
outward power broken and annihilated, will wander for a time 
homeless and restless in the trackless, desolate wastes, according 
‘to our Lord’s word, only to return with seven others to the swept 

and garnished house of a people who met God’s chastisement 
with hardened hearts, and made a stiff-necked answer to His 


- _ Visitation!” 


‘And later in the second address, on Luther “ Let us then, 

_ brother hand in hand with brother, turn round, and turn back 
home, to the Cross where God Himself has taken over the de- 
_ fence ‘ef those who haven’t a word to say for themselves.” And 


here is his call to the University “ Those ,who are beggars before 
i = the face of God: 


such men as these may search for God and 
_be found of Him! And so may we, if only we will confess our- 


z « selves to be beggars before the face of God, and search for Him 


vas only God can be sought! To seek for God with all my heart : 
- what does that really mean ? I think of the thousands upon 


- thousands of notices which you have all seen put up on the ruins, 


and perhaps have put up yourselves : “I seek my wife,’ ‘I seek 
my three-year old daughter,’ or whatever form these heartbreak- 


ing scribbled documents may take. Dear Brothers and Sisters, 


~ thus we seek for each other, as one man who loves another. But 
~ Lask you, which of us has sought for God in this way ? Which 
of us has sought Him as a man who seeks his wife, or a mother 
her son? Which of us has sought Him with his whole heart and 
beyond all else ? Must we not confess as we search for Him, 
that up to this present hour, our search has cost us no sleepless 
nights? Do we search as one who is hungry searches for a piece 
of bread, or as one who is cold drags a piece of wood out of the 


. charred ruins ?”’ 


““ Ks seekers for the way, poor in spirit,.questioning, hungry, 


a thirsty men, we fulfil the conditions of the promise and we have 


a future ! Inone way we have been thrown back to the bare begin- 
‘ning as scarcely any generation before us. If we are honest with 
ourselves, we must confess that we feel more like a people called 
_to be the last witnesses of a dying culture than like the pioneers 

of anew one. But there is still just one possibility for all of us 
to step out of the night towards the sunrise : that bare uncondi- 
tional surrender to the search for God, who has already visited: 
and found us!” 

“« About fifteen years ago, a Brandenburg poet, the late Gustay 
Schuler, told me he was once asked in the course of conversatios 
with one of the Church leaders of the time, what he thought 
about the Church. ‘ When I think of the Church, * he replied, 
* JT can see a cloud of dust on the horizon and I know that it hai 
been stirred by His feet : but [ cannot tell whether He Himself ig 
coming or going!’ Dear Fellow-Students, dear Brothers and 
Sisters, the terrible possibility hangs over us that He may bi: 
going, and that would be the worst fate of all!” 
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‘section by section in which is presented the author’s co 
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Paul’s: Epistle te “the 2 Ronse 
/(S.C.M. Press, 125 | pages, 6/-). 


A warm welcome will always geet a1 
Scott and this commentary will ineréase } 

to him. It is not exactly a. commentary, in the ordi 7 
but is perhaps for that none the less valuable. 
part of the book consists of a free in 


of how the apostle’s mind moved from point to point in I 
argument concerning the Christian message, that God I 
done for us what we have vainly been trying to do for. 
Every thoughtful student will find it most valuable, even 
perhaps, to his somewhat different type of mind, it ma 
some points hardly as adequate in insight as the same 
main work con the Ethical Teaching of Jesus. "The | 
section on “the value of the epistle today” 
good and will bear reading again and again. 
paragraph :— 

“Tt is nothing else than this refusal to own man’s sir 
which defeats our effort to better the world’s condition. Si 
service, for many people in our time, has largely taken the p 
of religion, and no one can deny that those who fight the bz 
against poverty and ignorance and injustice are doing the worl 
of God. By whatever name they choose to call themselves th 
are Christ’s disciples. But it is their tragedy that their 
endeavours for the most part prove futile. After all that 
been done to diffuse knowledge and humanize industry and r 
all the standards of living to a higher level there are few signs o 
better society. Often it would appear as if all endeavonme ta 
improve the world leads only to some increase in its mise 
The reason is that we leave out of account the primary fact tha 
men are sinful. There is an evil in their nature which is no 
removed by anything we can devise to help them, and whick 
only asserts itself more vigorously when it is given more room td 
work in. It is idle to persuade yourself that men are wickec 
because they are ill-paid and badly governed. The trouble lie 
much deeper. It is inherent in the nature of men, and wher 
this is denied or forgotten the best effort is thrown away. Ana 
as it is with the people you work for, so is-it with yourself. You 
are not a man naturally good, who lapses now and then inte 
errors which can be easily corrected. That is how most of uj 
think of ourselves, and it is for this reason that we neyer gro 
any better. Sin is an clement of our very being, and infect: 
everything we think and do. How is it to be uprooted ? ” 
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Shall They be His People ? (The Priory, Rosettenyille, 1)-): 

A well-illustrated booklet setting out the development plan 
of the Anglican Community of the Resurrection for its Africam 
work and apreenne for £25, 000 in saree of 4 
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Mpbatldlafeane. (Morija Press). 


A Mosuto correspondent has read this recent publication z anc 
comments as follows :—‘‘ I am sorry the book has not impressec 
me in all respects. There is too much of the repetition oj 

“Mphatlalatsane, Maphatsoe, Poho ea botle, Poho ea Basotha 
le Basia, Poho ea Sekhutla se setle, Poho ea Khapung. > ANN 
these names appear in nearly cvery chapter, which is rathe! 
wearisome. A fable is far from exaggeration, but a tale is 1 
This bull can be attacked by more than five other bulls at on 
time ; can kill and injure some of the ten men of chief Ma 
The writer seems to me to have drifted away from the habits and 
behaviour of the ordinary bull. But otherwise the book i 
written in good Sesotho and in 2 Beeerelly printed and F 
duced.”’ mS oe 5 
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